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THE LOST REMBRANDT. 

By GEORGE WALLIS, F.S.A., South Kensington. 




ICTURES have not unfrequently disappeared 
from public galleries without a trace of their 
whereabouts being discovered, and it has not 
been an uncommon thing for the possessors of 
fine works of Art, having only a life interest in 
them, to have them cleverly copied, leaving 
those copies to their heirs, in order to realise the 
market value of the originals without incurring the penalty of 
an infraction of the laws of entail, as also bequeathing to future 
generations the task of finding out the unpleasant fact that 
pedigrees may apply as much to copies as to original works. 

The disappearance of a well-known picture by so famous an 
artist as Rembrandt, after it had been publicly sold by the 
Institution at Amsterdam, where it had remained from the 
period at which it was painted, 1656, without any trace of its 
fate, might well excite inquiry, especially in Holland, as in that 
country its existence, down to 1841, was well authenticated. 

The missing picture is described by Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
his " Journal of a Visit to Holland in 1781 " (Cadell's edition, 
1819, vol. ii. page 257) under the head " Surgeons' Hall, 
Amsterdam.' ' After describing the picture of ' The Lecture on 
Anatomy,' now in the gallery at the Hague, Reynolds says, 
" Above stairs is another Rembrandt of the same kind of subject, 



Professor Deeman standing by a dead body, which is so much 
foreshortened that the hands and feet almost touch each other ; 
the dead man lies on his back with his feet towards the spec- 
tator. There is something sublime in the character of the head, 
which reminds one of Michael Angelo : the whole is finely 
painted, the colouring much like Titian." This is a clear state- 
ment by Reynolds of what he thought of this work in 1781. 

Smith, in his " Supplement to Catalogue Raisonne " (edition 
1842, page 794), says, under " Rembrandt's 'Anatomical Lec- 
ture,' " "This masterly and powerful production of Rembrandt 
represents on the right a gentleman of about forty years of age, 
of a mild and intelligent countenance, seen merely in profile 
view, habited in a dark dress, relieved by a plain pendent collar, 
attached with strings and tassels ; he holds in his left hand a 
portion of the cranium, and his right is placed on his hip. He 
appears to be engaged in a professional discourse upon a male 
subject placed before him, in a foreshortened view to the spec- 
tator, and covered in part by some linen. The figure is shown 
to the knees, and the name of the painter is written in bold 
characters at the bottom of the picture. This was painted at 
the most energetic period of the master for the members of the 
Surgeons' Hall at Amsterdam.'' Smith then gives the size of 
the picture as three feet eight inches by four feet five inches, 




and adds, "Sold by auction at Amsterdam, 1841, for 600 fl. 
($250). Imported by Mr. Chaplin." 

It will be seen by these extracts that both Reynolds and 
Smith regarded the picture which they saw and described as a 
complete work by Rembrandt, and did not in any way consider 
it as only a portion of a much larger composition. 

In the German Journal of Pictorial Art [Zeitschrift fur 
Bildende Kunst), edited by Professor Dr. Carl von Liitzow 
(vol. viii. page 19), is an article on " The Anatomical Pictures 
of the Netherlands," by Dr. C. Vosmaer, of the Hague. He 
says, " In 1656 Rembrandt was asked for a second time to paint 
a similar picture" {i.e. to the picture now at the Hague, and 
known as 'The Lecture on Anatomy'). "He was to paint 
Dr. Johann Deymann, who, since 1653, na cl been Inspector of 



the Medical College at Amsterdam, together with eight of his 
colleagues. When Sir Joshua Reynolds visited Holland in 1781 
he saw this picture in the building of the Surgeons' Hall." 
(Dr. Vosmaer here quotes the passage from Reynolds' s ' 'Journal ' ' 
already given.) "This picture suffered severely from fire in 
1723, and was sold in 1842 (?) to Mr. Chaplin, of London, for 
600 florins. What has become of it since then ? No one hides 
a Rembrandt. The picture was quite unknown until I was 
fortunate enough, a few years ago, to purchase, with other 
anatomical drawings, one by J. Dillhoff, 1760, in black chalk, 
from a sketch made by Rembrandt. It shows a corpse as 
described above, exactly in the same position which Reynolds 
and Smith (Supplement, No. 5)" — as also already quoted — 
"describe, whilst near to the table stands the Doctor (Dey- 
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mann), and holds in hand the cup-shaped scalp of the corpse. 
No other figures are there. Probably we have in this drawing 
some trace of the lost picture, which it may now be possible 
to find out." Dr. Vosmaer here inserts an illustration engraved 
after Dillhoff's drawing in his possession, of which our first 
illustration is an impression. 

In a foot-note Dr. Vosmaer states, " Herr J. von Westerheene 
saw in the exhibition at Leeds a picture entitled ' The Medical 
Lecture,' and attributed to Rembrandt, which is perhaps our 
picture." Had Westerheene quoted the description of the pic- 
ture given in the Leeds catalogue correctly, Dr. Vosmaer would 
have seen that it was identical with that of the missing picture, 
for, as we shall see presently, the proper title was given, at 
least so far as known to Sir Joshua Reynolds and Smith. 

Dr. Vosmaer concludes, "All the evidence as to the further 
composition of the picture is denied us ; the drawing leads us 
to suppose that the corpse and head of the doctor are exceed- 
ingly well treated." Subsequently, however, Dr. Vosmaer was 
fortunate enough to discover unmistakable evidence of the full 



composition of the picture, and to make good use of it in his 
articles in the French journal ISArt, " Les Le^ns d'Anatomie 
dans la Peinture Hollandaise," to be cited in due course. 

We have seen that Reynolds records the fact that the picture 
known as 'The Lecture on Anatomy,' now in the Hague Gal- 
lery, was in the Surgeons' Hall, Amsterdam, in 1781. This 
picture, according to Mr. Nieuwenhuys, in his Life of Rem- 
brandt, was painted in 1632, which must have been immediately 
after Rembrandt went to reside at Amsterdam. It was the 
gift of Professor R. Tulp, who presented it as a remembrance of 
himself and his colleagues. It remained in Surgeons' Hall until 
1828, when, according to Mr. Nieuwenhuys, it appears that "the 
Directors of the Anatomical Theatre resolved to sell the picture 
for the purpose of augmenting the funds for supporting the 
widows of members, and in consequence the sale was announced 
for Monday, 4th of August, 1828." The King of the Nether- 
lands opposed the sale, and orders were given to the Minister 
of the Home Department to obtain it for 32,000 gulden, and it 
was placed where it now is, in the gallery at the Hague. 




The picture painted by Rembrandt in 1656, representing Dr. 
Johann Deymann and eight of his colleagues, which, as already 
stated, was seriously injured by fire in 1723, remained — or rather 
the unburnt portion of it — until 1841, when that also was sold 
by the Directors of the Surgeons' Hall to Mr. Chaplin, as stated 
by Smith in 1841, and by Dr. Vosmaer as in 1842. 

The question now arises, What became of the picture after 
Mr. Chaplin brought it to England ? The picture appears to 
have been utterly lost sight of by those interested in the works 
of Rembrandt, as shown by Dr. Vosmaer' s inquiries. 

Early in 1879 tne trustees of the late Rev. Pryce Owen, of 
Cheltenham, offered to the authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum the loan of a collection of pictures, and I visited 
Cheltenham for the purpose of inspection before acceptance. 
Amongst other works was a picture which had been lent to the 
Leeds Exhibition of 1868, and described in the catalogue, page 68, 
as by Rembrandt van Rhin : "863. Dr. Deeman demonstrating 
from the dead subject. The celebrated work referred to by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds," and not described as represented to Dr. 
Vosmaer by Herr Westerheene. 



The picture had evidently been considered by the late owner 
as unsuited, in a domestic sense, to the prominence which its 
merits as a work of Art entitled it, and it was hung in a dark 
corridor, where it was practically invisible. This apparent 
neglect had probably led to some doubts as to its authenticity. 
I had so little doubt that it was selected for acceptance on loan 
to the Museum with other works. On careful examination in a 
good light after its removal to London, it was pronounced to be 
an undoubted original by Rembrandt, but evidently much 
painted upon and deteriorated on the surface. The result is 
the restoration, in the proper sense, of a magnificent fragment, 
for it is unhappily nothing more or less, of the picture painted 
by Rembrandt in 1656, signed and dated. 

The evidence of its destruction — or rather the greater part of 
it — by fire is complete, for on clearing away the added paint, 
&c, belonging to the first and probably a subsequent "restora- 
tion," the hands of the principal figure of the original group 
of eight or more figures became visible, painted with singular 
power, above the head of the corpse, one hand holding an in- 
strument with which the operator is demonstrating upon the brain; 
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By our illustration of the present state of the picture it will 
be seen that the upper portion above the white line was burnt 
away. The rediscovered hands bear evidence of blistering by 
fire, and the added canvas above the white line was cut from 
some other picture, evidently a portion of a painting of Danae, 
part of a curtain and the " shower of gold " being very distinct. 

Happily the fine head, which was assumed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and generally believed to be the portrait of Dr. 
Johann Deymann, escaped the fire, though it has evidently 
been affected by the heat to the extent of minute blistering in 
the upper portions. This head, which deserves Reynolds's 
praise of its grandeur and colour, is now restored to us ; but 
that it is the portrait of Dr. Deymann is more than doubtful, for 
fortunately there exists evidence of the full composition of the 
painting of that physician and his eight colleagues. 

Mr. Six, of Amsterdam, the present representative of the 
family of Rembrandt's patron, the Burgomaster Six, has in his 
possession a small pen-and-ink sketch by Rembrandt of the full 
design for the picture of Dr. Johann Deymann and his col- 



leagues, which he was commissioned to paint in 1656. Mr. Six 
kindly offered to place this drawing at my disposal for the 
purpose of illustration, but Dr. C. Vosmaer, having discovered the 
sketch, had used it in the series of articles in Z 1 'Art, as already 
mentioned. It is inserted here * to show what the picture was 
intended to be as a whole, and is a fac-simile of the sketch in 
the possession of Mr. Six. 

It must be evident that the central figure of the group, the 
hands of which are indicated above the head- of the dead sub- 
ject, as carried out in the fragment of the picture retrieved from 
the fire of 1723, must have been intended for Dr. Johann Dey- 
mann, and therefore the figure preserved to us is a portrait of 
one of his colleagues. Is it now possible to ascertain who this 
was ? Can Dr. Vosmaer throw any light upon this question ? 
Looking at the change in the composition as seen in comparing 
the fragment of the picture, it is possible that the sketch in 
chalk by Rembrandt, from which Dillhoff is stated to have 
made the drawing in 1760, now in the possession of Dr. Vos- 
maer, was a study by Rembrandt for the change finally made. 




Two figures are indicated in the pen-and-ink sketch, the head 
of one being placed above the other. The composition as 
carried out was evidently changed to the standing figure as we 
see it, and another placed at the back ; .for in the painting there 
are indications of the hand of such a figure, with faint sugges- 
tions that the hand held a glass or goblet ; too faint, however, 
to be properly indicated in the illustration. 

Of the high artistic character of the picture— or rather rem- 
nant of it left to us— it is sufficient to say that it has all the 
power and wonderful facility of handling, depth and purity of 
colour, of Rembrandt at the highest point of his practice, which 
was certainly about the date of the work, 1656. The signature 
is one of his grand ones, and the date clearly traceable, although 
the lower portions of the last two numerals are partly destroyed 
by the "stopping" used to level the lining canvas employed to 
keep the picture together after the fire. 

The work, as a whole, must have been a magnificent one. 
The composition and grouping suggest a theatre for anatomical 
demonstrations, affording great freedom in the placing of the 



several figures, so that all could be brought out effectively 
Fine as * The Lecture on Anatomy ' at the Hague certainly is, 
one cannot but feel that this work, in its entirety, must have been 
very much finer. 

Pedigrees of works of Art are as often misleading as confirma- 
tory. The best proof is always in the face of the work itself. 
This proof is here, but it may be interesting, as a final link in 
the chain of evidence quoted, to state that on consulting the 
records kept by the late Rev. Pryce Owen— himself an amateur 
artist, and a personal friend of Etty— kindly placed at my dis- 
posal by his trustees, it is found that he also states that the 
picture hung in the Surgeons' Hall at Amsterdam ; and after 
alluding to the sale of the Tulp picture to the Dutch Govern- 
ment for the Hague Gallery, he notes, "The cause of the sale 
of these renowned productions was to obtain funds for the re- 
building, renewing, and enlarging of the Amsterdam Surgeons' 



* The clic/its of Dr. Vosmaer's two illustrations have been kindly placed at my 
disposal by the proprietors of V Art for the illustration of this paper.— G. W. 
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Hall. The proprietor has letters from Amsterdam regarding 
this work of Art to Mr. T. Chaplin. This picture was painted 
for the Surgeons' Hall in Amsterdam, where it remained until 
the day of the sale, which took place in that town December 23, 
1841." Thus confirming the year given by Smith. 
It is almost needless now to say that the picture was pur- 



chased by the Rev. Pryce Owen from Mr. Chaplin, and re- 
mained in his possession until his death, and now forms one of 
the most interesting works in the collection left by him. 

As a matter of fact it may be stated, in conclusion, that the 
dimensions of this picture correspond with those given by Smith 
in his " Supplement to Catalogue Raisonne," as already quoted. 



THE LAND OF EGYPT.* 

By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, late British Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Seymour. 



CHAPTER XII. 

VERY large pro- 
portion of the 
lower classes of 
the population of 
Egypt, including 
tradesmen, arti- 
sans, water car- 
riers, and agri- 
culturists, belong 
to one or other 
of the many or- 
ders of dervishes. 
Of these there 
are very many 
who only occa- 
sionally assist in 
the rites and ce- 
remonies of their 
respective orders, 
while others have 
no occupations 
except the per- 
formance of 
zikrs at the fes- 
tivals of saints 
and at private en- 
tertainments,and 
chanting in fune- 
ral processions. 

Each sect or 
order of der- 
vishes is presided 
over by a chief, 
who is supposed 
to have inherited, 
in a direct line 
from the found- 
er of the order, 
through his pre- 
decessors, a spe- 
cial gift or secret 
charm, enabling 
him to heal, or 
rather to protect 
from harm, any 
member of the 

fraternity who voluntarily submits to certain ordeals, more or 

less severe, during their special services. 

The religious exercises of the dervishes chiefly consist in the 

performance of zikrs. Sitting or standing in the form of a 

semicircle or an oblong ring, or in two rows facing each other, 

* Continued fom page 359, Volume for 1879. 
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they exclaim or chant, "La ilaha illa-llah !" (There is no deity 
but God); or they repeat the name of God, "Allah! Allah! 
Allah ! " over and over again with a deep loud utterance in the 
throat or chest, and a quick drawing in of the breath after- 
wards, which it is almost impossible to describe. These ejacu- 
lations are accompanied by regular movements of the head from 
side to side, or a swaying of the whole body, and sometimes 
even by jumping and by contortions more or less violent. From 
long habit they are able to continue these exercises for a sur- 
prising length of time without intermission. They are often 
accompanied, at intervals, by one or more players upon a kind 
of flute called a nay, or a double reed-pipe, and by persons 
singing religious odes, in order to renew the energy of the 
devotees when they have become almost exhausted. 
The object of these violent religious exercises seems to be to 




Woman wearing a Burko, or Veil. 



produce a giddiness which amounts to abstraction from the 
world of thought, in the belief that while under this peculiar 
influence the intelligence is elevated to the presence of the 
Creator ; and the importance apparently attached to the draw- 
ing in of the breath after each utterance of the name of God is 
suggestive of the idea of the " Divine afflatus." 

One sect, the Mawlawis, of Persian origin, attain a state of 
ecstasy by twirling round and round for many minutes at a time 
in a sort of waltzing step, and when they stop they stand quiet 
at once, without appearing giddy, but thoroughly absorbed. It 
is said that the founder of this sect, Mawla Jelal ed-din er Rumi, 



